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FIFTH AVENUE. Painted by John Marin. 
AS IT LOOKS TO A LEADER OF THE POST-IMPRESSIONISTS. 
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Me. JOHN MARIN, painter of this week’s 

striking front cover, entitled “‘ Fifth Avenue,” 
writes thus concerning it. He takes as his text 
“The Strife of the City:”’ 

“1 see great forces at work; great movements; 
the large buildings and the small buildings; the 
warring of the great and the small; influences of 
one mass on another greater or smaller mass. 
Feelings are aroused which give me the desire to 
express the reaction of these ‘‘ pull forces,”’ those 
influences which play with one another; great 
masses pulling smaller masses, each subject in 
some degree to the other’s power. 

“‘While these. powers are at work pushing, 
pulling, sideways, downwards, upwards, | can 
hear the sound of their strife, and there is great 
music being played. 

“And so | try to express graphically what a 
great city is doing. Within the frames there 
must be a balance, a controlling of these warring, 
pushing, pulling forces. This is what | am trying 
to realize. But we are all human.”’ 





D° you admire this front cover? A copy of 
it in full colors, on very heavy, rich paper, 
for framing purposes, will be mailed, postpaid, 
anywhere in the world on receipt of twenty-five 
cents in United States stamps or currency. 





WATCH Puck’s Golf Idiot. The Idiot’s theories 

on golf are probably different from your 
theories, as they are different from the theories of 
every golf expert in the world. But, nevertheless, 
the Idiot is always right. Prove him wrong, and 
get the Hundred-Dollar Prize. See page 7. 


cE 


O. 1934 of Puck, the next number, will be the 
best issue that Puck has turned out in many 
a day. With its beautiful color pages, its unusual 
art work, and its keen wit, it will be the first worthy 
forerunner of what Puck is aiming at. Every 
issue of Puck is better than the last one. How- 
ever, we think as between this issue and the one 
that is to follow it we have made the largest 
Stride yet. We are trying to make every issue 
better than the previous ones. Watch now for 
next week. 





UCK is unique in the field of weekly news- 

papers. Puck has no axe to grind except 

the axe of Justice. It has no weekly message 
except one of Good Cheer. 





PUCK needs the kind of jokes that you like, the 

kind of illustrations that you like. If you 
know of anyone who can write cleverly or draw 
artistically, and who has a real sense of humor, 
tell them to send their work in to Puck. Why? 
For two reasons: Because Puck is the most 
artistic humorous weekly in the United States, 
and because to maintain this high standard of 
art and humor Puck regularly and invariably 
pays the very highest prices for every contri- 
bution. Puck’s prices are strictly cash-on-accep- 
tance. And remember, “‘ Puck pays, not by the 
line, but by the smile.” 

Puck will use its best care with manuscripts, 
but cannot be held responsible for their loss. 
Manuscripts sent in by mail should be accom- 
panied, in every case, by a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope or wrapper, otherwise they 
cannot be returned. 
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Ro. 4.— Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt. 
SOCIETY LEADERS. 


PainteD BY M._ DE ZAYAS., 
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THE “UNDESIRABLES.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.—I stand among you, good people. 
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My tather could never have passed! 

















‘T trouch Secretary BRYAN the United States is making treaties. 

These treaties are with other nations and they deal with arbitra- 
tion. In case of a disagreement between the United States and any 
one of these other nations, a way is paved for a peaceful settlement 
of the matter in dispute. Civilization approves and applauds. 


rim 
NATIONAL 
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The United States some years ago made a treaty with Great 
Britain which is known as the HAY-PAUNCEFOTE treaty. Congress 
blandly violated both the letter and the spirit of that treaty when it 
passed the Panama Canal Act, and exempted certain American 
vessels from the payment of tolls. This is not an item Of news; it 
is a chapter in history, a chapter which President WILSON asks Con- 
gress to rewrite. If his plea is successful, national honor will still 
have a meaning. . If it fails, of what worth in the eyes of the world 
will the new arbitration treaties be? To use the commonest of 
expressions, Uncle Sam’s signature on an arbitration or other agree- 
ment will not be worth the parchment it is written on, and the making 
of treaties by this country in the interests of peace and civilization 
will become a ghastly joke. 

Congress now shows the same nice appreciation of treaty obliga- 
tions which the pirates of Tripoli showed our forefathers a century 
ago. One can make allowances for pirates, ancient or modern. One 
looks for something finer, a higher sense of honor, in the elected 
representatives of the American people. May the search be not in 


vain. 
Ne 


FAMERICANS are a speedy people. Hence they have scant patience 

with “the law’s delay.” In civil actions, where the money of 
arich man may plav havoc with a poor man and wear him out, 
many of the delays are-inexcusable and opportunity for them should 
be lessened, but now and again a case appears which puts “ the law’s 
delay” in another and a more favorable light. Such a case was the 
FRANK case in Atlanta, the case of a man accused of murder, and 
who, but for “due process of law,” might have been railroaded to 
the gallows. 








In former days, the law was not noted for its delay in such mat- 
ters. A man accused of crime was as good as convicted. There were 
few doubts of which he might have the benefit. Century after 
century, the struggle of the people was for a fair trial for an accused 
person. It took quite some evolution to reach the stage where a 
man was actually presumed to be innocent until proven guilty, and 








that which we now term “the law’s delay” is but the triumphant 


result of the under-dog’s struggle against oppression. Having spent 
centuries in making it hard to punish the innocent, mankind is 
rash if it tries to undo its own work and make it easy again. Delays 
are not always dangerous. Sometimes they prevent a “frame-up.” 


Ne 


Some day, through the kindness of a judge, an egg 
will be released from cold storage on a certificate of 


reasonable doubt. 
“e 


[ANDREW CARNEGIE rarely tells the reporters that he has “nothing 

to say.” If he ever did, it would be a matter of news. All 
that ANDREW says is interesting; much of it is instructive; and some 
of it scales the very highest summit of good common sense, Of 
the latter we quote a precious example. 

“Our President,” says Mr, CARNEGIE, “is doing his very best. 
We must not say or do anything that will restrict his freedom to 
judge. He is in a position to know better than any of us what is 
practicable or impracticable.” 

Can that statement be disputed? Can the facts contained be 
emphasized too often? The President is face to face with a number 
of big problems which newspapers and near-public men persist in 
“settling” for him. The thoughtless and the hasty take their cue 








from these newspapers and these men, heedless of the fact that the 
President has sources of reliable information on state subjects which 
are open to neither, but which to him are abundantly satisfactory. 

It is safe to assume, we think, that the President knows as much 
about Mexican developments as the best editorial writer in the 
United States, and what is more, he knows it sooner and is not in 
duty bound to make public all he knows. “He is in a position to 
know better than any of us what is practicable or impracticable.” 
Say it again, ANDREW! 

‘e 


Cy" by one the joys of life are being taken from the privileged 
few. Free passes, cut off. some years ago on inter-State travel, 
are still issued for journeys within a single State. But the Govern- 
ment has found an extinguisher for this tax upon the public who 
pay, warning the railroads that this practice will count against the 
granting of the frantically-desired five per cent. increase in freight 


rates. 
xe 


FFORMER President TAFT pays a notable tribute to President 
WILSON, and predicts that the success of his Administration 
“will make the one-term plank of the Democratic platform as if it 


had not been written.’ 
Ne 


QTANDARD OIL having established a vast business in Germany, the 
~" Imperial Government proposes to confiscate tanks, machinery, 
and distributing plants at a price named by the confiscators. 








SOUR GRAPES. 


EAR, we may thank our lucky stars 
That we are not among the mighty ; 
That I am not, for instance, Mars, 
And you the golden Aphrodite. 


I like to smoke my pipe at home, 

And think with smug, contented smile, 
That I am not the lord of Rome, 

And you the lady of the Nile. 


By all fierce envy turned to hate, 
By all the anguish of romance, 
By all the troubles of the great, 
Thank God for insignificance! 
C. 7. Ryder. 
Bd 


A BREEZY WESTERN STORY. 


A LARIAT tightly binding his legs, the crazy 
steer was at last brought to earth by 
the ranchman. 

“Humph!” it grunted, endeavoring unsuc- 
cessfully to rise. ‘“‘ Now I know where the idea 
for the modern skirt came from.” 

Indeed, the steer’s efforts to walk were as 
funny as those of some women. 


THE RAPE OF THE LOCKS. 


i Samson had been delivered up to 

the Philistines, by the treacherous 
Delilah, the strong man’s luxurious locks 
lay for awhile where they had fallen. 

Then Delilah returned. 

“What perfectly gorgeous puffs they will 
make!” she cried, ecstatically clapping her 
hands. 

And straightway she took the hair to the 
city of Gaza. 


EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT. 


— OF JessE JAMES.—I was some 
train-robber, if | do say it myself. 
New ArRrRIvAL.—You? Why, old top, 
there are scores of men on earth nowadays 
who loot whole railroad systems, and never 
mention it! 


A BARE-FACED lie is better than a joke 
with whiskers on it. 





TAKING A LONG CHANCE. 
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Confucius. 



































Pagodas. 















CHINA IN _ 1950. 


In return for a loan of sundry millions, Standard Oil has received “certain 


concessions.” Good-night! 
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THE DRINK QUESTION. 


Act I. 
CHARACTERS— Papa and Four-year-old Bennie. 
PLacE— Home. 
“e eae I want a drink of water.” 
“No, you don’t, Bennie. Goto sleep.’ 

“Yes, Ido, papa. I’m awful thirsty.” 

** Did vou hear me, young man? You hada 
drink when you went to bed. That’s enough.” 

“ But, papa x 

“No buts. 


’ 





Go to sleep!” 


Acr IT. 
CHARACTERS— Papa and a male acquaintance. 
PLACE—Street. 

“Come on in, old man! 
drink.” 

“Don’t care for one, thanks! 
a while ago.” 

“Oh, that makes no difference. 
another, just for luck.” 

“ Really, I don’t care for one.” 

“Oh, come along! Have just a little 
one, anyway.” 


I’ll buy you a 
Had one 


Have 





Cs . 
; Married. 


A SIN AND A SHAME, 


M*: Diccs.—At our club meeting this 
afternoon, Mrs. Brayton read one of 
her unpublished poems. 
Mr. Diccs.—And what did you do? 
Mrs. Diccs.—Just to take her down a 
a peg, I read one of my untried recipes for 
Hungarian goulash! 





GENTLY AMUSED. 


|? RoMANY QUEEN (“ooking at repro- 
duction of Mona Lisa).—What do you 
suppose she’s smiling at, Sadie? 
THE SNAKE- CHARMER. — The _ rubes! 
Why, often during the show, I can’t help 
pulling that same sort o’ smirk meself. 


IN LUCK. 


E.—I call Dale a lucky fellow. 
_ SHE.—In what way ? 
He.—He fell in love with the first girl he 




















THE UPWARD SWING. 


ONE of the most persistent cries of 

the golf-parrot is: ‘“‘As you go up 
so you come down.” Thisis, generally 
speaking, untrue; but it has a sub- 
stratum of truth, so we must endeavor 
to get at it. 

The essential untruth of the state- 
ment lies in the fact that at the 
beginning of the upward swing the 
club goes backward for quite a little 
way in the line from the hole pro- 
duced through the ball. 

It follows that soon his club-head is 
pulled out of this line, inward. Now, 
in the downward swing, it comes 
down so quickly that the arc of the club- 
head cannot possibly have in it any 
curve so sharp as that introduced into 
the stroke going up, and yet be an 
effective stroke. 

The first thing about the swing- 
back is the press-forward. Paradoxical, 
one says. Look at this: Here is your 
stance and address for the drive: 





See where the shaft of the driver 
is, in relation to the line running from 
the ball between my feet. 

Now look here: Do you see how my 
hands have crossed over the line so 
that the shaft of the club is lying 
across it? This is an old trick they 
taught me at St. Andrews. It stops 








r any reader of Puck can show 

that the Idiot is wrong, he 
will receive from Puck the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 
and the Golf Idiot will go without 
salary for that week. 

Address PUCK’S GOLF 
IDIOT, PUCK, 3013 Lafayette 
St., N. Y. All letters, to receive 
consideration, must be signed with 
full name and address. 

Letters received by PUCK’S Golf 
Idiot will be considered his prop- 
erty, for publication or other use 
as he may see fit. $100.00 for the 
first letter each week PROVING 
HIM WRONG. 
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the hands getting away in front of the 
ball,—and it certainly improves the 








rhythm of the swing. You try it. 
These St. Andrews stunts are gen- 
erally worth sampling. 

The worst possible advice is gener- 
ally given about starting the swing- 
back. Nearly all instructors insist 
on “swinging’’ away from the ball. 
Can a pendulum start swinging after 
it has come to rest— without being 
lifted ? 

““No,”’ you say, and rightly, of 
course. 

Neither can a golf-club. You must 
pick it up and carry it back for quite a 
distance until you find your forearms 
wanting to turn —then let them do it. 
Don’t fight them, don’t try to postpone 
this (miscalled wrist) movement. Let 
it come when it wants to. 


James Sherlock, the famous little 
Stoke Poges player in England, is the 
only professional who has _ written 
sense on this subject. Nearly every- 
one advises turning the face of the 
club away from the ball, and inward, 
directly one starts the upward swing. 

That’s quite wrong. See how far 
back | go before | begin to leave the 
line or turn the face of the club. 
Look, | put a chalk-line on the green 
for you to check me by: 
















You see, if you start turning inward 
directly you leave the ball, and pro- 
vided you believe in the parrot-cry of 
“As you go up So you come down,” you 
must think you are able to make your 
club travel at lightning speed, and 
then, just when it is about to strike the 
ball, to seek a totally different plane 
of force. This is repugnant to reason. 

The wrists have much less to do with 
the golf-drive, as we shali see later, 
than most people imagine, but | must 
tell you of this anon. 

Now let us see where the turn of 
the forearms comes: 








Here you see that my club is quite a 
long way back before the forearms 
turn — or roll —as | call it. 


Does n’t it strike you that if the down- 
ward swing is the reverse of the up- 
ward, and this movement comes in 
here going back, it ought to come inat 
approximately the 
same place on the 
way down? 

Of course it 
does, but | am 
anticipating a 
little. We = shall 
see all about that 
presently. Get 
your wrists well 
under the shaft 
of the club at the 
top of your swing. 
See, like this: 





PUCK IN PAREE. 





(By Confidential Cable direct to Puck.) 


FASHION S it pretty? Is it ugly? Who 
} A ge | cares as long as it z fascina- 
: ting? Fashion knows no 
rules; it comes, it goes, butterfly-like, through 
centuries. Nowadays we stare, wondering 
whether those strangely-clad “silhouettes” 
are the daughters of the ladies who woré 
padded skirts and crinolines. Oh, dowdy 
fashions! What became of you? _§|s it pos- 
sible that. those fairy-like persons, slim to 
sharpness, were so attractively round and 
plump a few months ago? The more 
ethereal (I was going to say famished) they 
look, the smarter they are! No curves, but 
no stiffness. _ Only long, lithe, supple 
movements, that remind one of a flower, 
moving to and fro on a fragile stem. 


The great feature of the present fashion 
is the draped skirt. It is both graceful and 
lovely, but it requires real skill to drape it 
well. It would be better to walk about in 
the plainest skirt than to wear a skirt draped 
anyhow. 


Short tunics, casagues, are worn more 
than ever. One can hardly imagine that 
this pretty fashion will come to an end. If 
the body is not cut tunic-like, a short 
flounced or pleated upper-skirt is worn over 
the skirt. It is slightly shorter in front and 
longer at the back. Yet it is useless nowa- 
days to describe how things should be cut 
and worn, since the wildest fancy rules every- 
thing. It is safer to describe the silhouette 
of an élégante. 


Here she comes; her hat is small, and 
trimmed with a ribbon-bow shaped like 








And toils in the army of labor ; 


He sweats at his daily endeavor, 





The Bromide makes deserts to bloom as the rose, 


He conquers the land and the ocean; 


White Sulphide lolls‘near in an indolent pose 
And kicks at the “ vulgar commotion.” 

The Brojnide ’s not “smart,’’ but he ‘tends to his work 
And the thought of accomplishment cheers him; 

While Sulphide stands, by with a sneer and a smirk 
And watches the Bromide —and jeers him! 


Ke 


BEYOND CONTROL. 
Coad (in Buffalo restaurant j.—Waiter, you made a mistake.— 


[ ordered a clear soup. 


Waiter.—That’s the clearest we can produce to-day, sir; yester- 
day's storm ripped up Lake Erie something fierce! 





He mines for the gold and he raises the wheat, 
And tries to play square with his neighbor. 
The Bromide ’s not brilliant at all, you will note, 


While Sulphide stands by with a rose in its coat 
And says things exceedingly clever. 


Orde 


butterfly wings, standing sideways. It fits 
tightly, yet without flattening the hair. An 
accroche-coeur is pulled forward on each 
cheek. There is also a single, pretty little 
lock on the forehead. 


The bodice is either a tiny Deutsch coat 
or a long casaque, flounced at the waist and 
caught at the back, or on the hips, with a 


Drawn in Paris, 
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LA FURTANA: 
The Expurgated Dance. 


big bow. Whether the bow is sewn on the 
dress or tied every day no one knows! It 
looks beautifully simple and easily made. 
Beware! Dressmaking is a very cunning 
business. To obtain that exquisite simplicity 


BROMIDE AND SULPHIDE. 


Bromide goes out in the dust and the heat, 


Berton Braley. 


TEMPERING 











of lines great dress- 
makers have sat, 
who knows, for 


hours, 
deeply! 


Each step of the 
élégante shows her 
dainty feet, and the 
flashing paste 
buckle is worn on 
the side of the 
shoe. Need I say 
that silk stockings 
should be as trans- 
parent as gossa- 
mers or cobwebs? 
Stockings are ’ 
among the most Q pomno 


thinking 














important acces- 

soires of the dress. 

Veils are not much worn, but what do you 
think of that new fashion coming from 
St. Petersburg? It is said that ladies there 
have flowers, birds, or fruits (why not vege- 
tables?) painted on their cheeks. Let us 
hope that this strange fashion will never 
prevail in France. Yet it is quite the thing 
in the Kingdom of Snows. I have even 
been told that a very great lady is seen about 
with an exotic bird painted on the left cheek. 


* 


DANCE 7\ND now shall we talk a little 
a of that poor persecuted 
MORAL. Tango? Bishops forbade it and 


many religious people refuse to 
dance it any more. To spare them that 
dreadful sacrifice the name has been changed, 
and Tango is called Passecaille. Any érudit 
will tell you that Passecaille is a dance that 
had a great success in the XVIlIIth century, 
that it is dignified, and so on. 


There is also a dance that might become 
even more famous than Tangos and Passe- 
cailles. It is the Furtana. The Pope himself 
recommends it; he saw it in Venice, where 
it held great favor among the poorer classes. 
Then the aristocracy noticed it, took it up, 
and now it is a sort of national dance. It 
has many points in common with the 
Brazilian Maxixe. There is no reason why 
it should not be danced all over the world, 
as those who know it already praise it above 
all the other dances. Marie Bertin. 





TRE WIND. 


FALLON (who has bought a small farm).—Tell me the truth, Mr. 
Carney, is the soil rich or poor? 

EXPERT GARDENER.— Well, sor, I should say it wor wamnst rich, 
but it’s now in raydooced circumstances. 








THE NEWS 
[IN RIME. 


ACK LONDON, the well-known best 
seller, 

Has launched some political booms; 
Sam Schepps spent the week incognito, 
And Becker spent his in the Tombs. 
Tom Marshall got stuck in a snowdrift, 

A Suffragette heckled the King; 
A chap who sees stars 
Said ’t was summer in Mars, 
And we tore up a poem to Spring. 





New York was at home to a blizzard, 
The worst ’un in twenty-five years ; 
Chris Mathewson signed with the Giants, 

Thus soothing the National fears. 
Church Osborn was chosen State 
Chairman, 

He’ll uplift the Murphy regime; 
The Turkish elections 
Were peaceful confections, 
And Huerta is fast losing steam. 


A railroad was carted to Iceland, 
The home of the Primitive Chill; 
A slight revolution de tropics 
Has fevered the pulse of Brazil. 
An airman invited a Countess 
To loop the aerial loop; 
The Debutante Slouch 
Gave an artist the grouch, 
And Carranza is spilling the soup. 











An lowa beehive inspector 
Said bees should be kept in the home; 
Men’s trousers are pleated in Paris, 
And probably ruffled in Rome. 
Two foreigners sabered each other, 
Then kissed and made up on the spot; 
Sir Bryan’s granddaughter 
Was toasted—in water, 
And baseball is bubbling hot. 


Jim Hackett, an actor of drama, 
Inherited quite a large sum,— 
He fell into more than a million, 
Which tempts us to tamper with rum. 
A sea-cow was caught in Miami, 
John D. has gone south for the air; 
La Belle Tetrazzini 
Has sued Campanini, 
And pink is now worn in the hair. 











John Hennessey steamered for Europe, 
The popular touring resort; 
McKay put the cover on Gotham, 
And Mellen must go into court. 
Geo. Goethals was decked with a medal, 
J. Moore quit his billet of State; 
Tom Lipton’s new craft 
Is considerable raft, 
And it doesn’t get dark till quite late. 


The |. W—ould n’t W— orkers’ invasion 
Was checked by the heartless police; 
The country at last has decided 
To call the Maxixe the Maxice. 
Some popular Paquin creations 
Were shown at three dollars a glance; 
McGraw arrived home 
With a well-laureled dome, 


And the weather was lovely—in France. 
F. Dana Burnet. 
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The PUCK PRESS 
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Guo says: 


When in New York Don’t Miss: 


Maude Adams, COMEDY ........ Empire 
Seven Keys to Baldpate, COMEDY . . . . Astor 
Potash & Perlmutter, COMEDY. . . . . . Cohan 
Goa COM ek ee as Wallack’s 
Peg o’ My Heart, COMEDY. ....... Cort 


Sari, OPERETTA . . 
You Will Find these Worth Your While: 


The Last Resort, MELODRAMA. ... . Longacre 
Too Many Cooks, COMEDY ..... . 39thSt. 
Omar the Tent-Maker, DRAMA... . . Booth 
The Yellow Ticket, MELODRAMA .. . . Eltinge 
A Thousand Years Ago, DRAMA. . . . . Shubert 
Queen of the Movies, MUSICAL... ... Globe 
Billie Burke, DRAMA... . . . . Lyceum 
Kitty MacKay, SCOTCH COMEDY. . . . Comedy 
You Would Probably Enjoy: 
Along Came Ruth, COMEDY. . . . . . . Gaiety 
The Midnight Girl, MUSICAL . . . . . . 44th St. 
The Misleading Lady, COMEDY. . . .. . Fulton 
Frances Starr, DRAMA. .. . . . . . . . Belasco 
Things that Count, DRAMA... . . Playhouse 
Blanche Ring, MUSICAL... . . . . Lyric 
Whirl of the World . . Winter Garden 
ae saxon MUSICAL a> nai yc 4 tacale 








BY THAD LAWSON. 


“THE LAST RESORT.” 


Longacre Theatre. 


|’ your yarn lacks probability, have it well 
dramatized. It’s only the poor liars 
that are dull and uninteresting. A lie well 
told is often more interesting than the truth. 

Sheridan Holt (Wilson Melrose) was a 
lawyer; an idealistic sort of chap who prac- 
tised, not for money, but rather fro dono 
publico, His ambitious efforts so. irritated 





A. BYRON BRASLEY, AND GLADYS WYNNE 
IN “ WHAT WOULD You Do?” 


the corporations that, through their attorney, 
Richard Osborne (Geo. Fawcett), they plot- 
ted to have him sent to jail for insulting the 
trial judge. He fell for the apparent, thinly 
veiled plot like a load of bricks; it took him 
just five minutes to sass the judge sufficiently 
to get fined a thousand dollars for contempt 
of court. This peeved Sheridan so much 
that he plainly showed the judge that he 
could n’t make the fine too big for the 
contempt, so the judge landed him in jail. 


The play is well cast, and even if you 
don’t believe that “such things could hap- 
pen” you will doubtless enjoy “The Last 
Resort.” 

* ¥ * 


“WHAT WOULD YOU DO?” 
Hudson Theatre. 


|' you had only sufficient cream for two 
meals, and had to make it go for four 





GEORGE FAWCETT, WILSON MELROSE, AND RICHARD BARKER IN 


It’s an old saying that a lawyer who does 
his own law business has a fool for a client, 
but Holt went on trying his own case and 
stayed in jail until the last act. 

When the case came up before the Apel- 
late Court, Osborne strolled into the con- 
sultation chamber to dictate the judges’ 
decision for them. Such piracy in broad 
daylight by a supposedly shrewd corporation 
lawyer was quite a strain on one’s imagi- 
nation, but it led up to a gloriously thrilling 
scene, so what care we? By this time 
Frances Ellison (Olive Wyndham), who was 
Holt’s sweetheart—(with newspaper report- 
ing as a side-line)—and her brother Willie 
—Holt’s “Man Friday”--had both landed 
in jail for opposing the moneyed interests. 

For the last act the author worked out 
the trite problem of getting the good people 
out of jail and the bad ones in. This is 
brought about largely through the efforts of 
Chief-Justice Macon, who, for some unac- 
countable reason, was practising law on the 
level. The outcome and the “ingo” are 
both obvious. 

This plot is well dramatized and holds 
your close attention throughout. ‘The cli- 
maxes are verv intense—in fact, quite thrill- 
ing. ‘The character painting is excellent, 
so much so that vou are almost willing to 
believe that it really happened; all of which 
reflects verv highly on George Scarborough’s 
ability as a dramatist. 


“THE LAST RESORT.” 


there is only one thing you could do and 
maintain your dignity as a host, and that is, 
dilute it with water. 

The first act of Austin McHugh’s new 
play was mostly water—colored with chalk. 
The next two acts contained what cream there 
was, and in the last act the skim-milk that 
was left turned to cheese; this was quite 
appropriate, as the final scene was laid on 
a farm. 

This play, however, does not deal with 
dairy products; on the contrary, it deals with 
city products: people who live beyond their 
means. Poor old New York was blamed for 
the milky way in which Herbert Hostage and 
his superficial wife worked out life’s problems. 
With the combination that Herbert was up 
against he would have eventually dined on 
cheese wherever he lived. The same thing 
might have occurred in some country town 
like Punxsutawney. 

This boy tries to keep a society wife a-going 
with the usual result—when the husband 
works in the bank; but, contrary to the 
general rule, he cleans up $300,000, and the 
rest of the play is devoted to the problem of 
what to do with this surplus dividend derived 
from investing the bank’s funds. 

The play is neither good enough to be 
good, nor bad enough to be bad. It both 
interests and bores you. It might be called 
a problem play. ‘The problem is: If you 
owned it, what would you do — with it? 
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HERE is a small but shrill part of 
womankind going up and down 
the world saying mean things 

about men, cussing the social status, and 
threatening to show the male sex up 
for just what it is—a collection of 
ineffectual, stagnant, and superfluous 
galoots. 


It is of no use to plead with these 

i women that men, with 

all their faults, are a well-meaning 

crowd, trying to do their best under 

the handicap that their sex puts upon 

them. To this mild pleading comes 

the sharp retort that men are poor 
sticks, always were, always will be. 


Well, it is true. Men are poor sticks, 
when considered in the aggregate. 
They do foolish things; and, learnin 
nothing from experience, do foolish 
things all over again. Their ways are 
peculiar, and worse than peculiar. At 
times they do not attain even that 
ancient standard of intelligence—com- 
ing in out of the rain. 


And yet, when Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson Gilman stands right up 
in public and says that “woman was 
the original human organism” and the 
male only a later (and thoughtless) 
addition, and that “since his accidental 
emergence as an individual entity man 
has progressed and developed very 
little,’—when you hear these harsh 
words you are forced to feel a little bit 
sorry for men. 


Without condoning their ineptness, 
you somehow want to see them treated 
with the care that defectives ought to 
get, and insured at least a painless death 

and a decent burial. 


Perhaps men deserve it: They have 
sown folly and must reap the scrap- 
heap. But all those who ee to 
see the stricken deer beleagured by mer- 
ciless dogs; all those to whom the spar- 
tow with a broken wing is an object of 
pity; all those whose hearts go out to 
the trapped mouse, the snared fowl, and 
the deceased rabbit — all of these will 
lament the swatting of man by the 
Dianas of Feminism. For, let it be dis- 
tinctly remembered, the man-swatters of 
Mrs. Gilman’s class are not after votes; 
they are after scalps. And it is even 
money that they will get them. 


* * - 


BH HUNGARIAN army officer named 
Hadju quarreled with his brother- 
in-law, a lawyer named Baboscay. 
Baboscay made some insulting remar 
concerning army officers in general and 


Hadju in particular. Hadju’s superior 
officer, hearing of the affair, comman 
him to fight “for the honor of his uni- 
form.” 


There was a duel. Baboscay was a 
bad shot. He was so bad a shot that, 
by accident, he hit Hadju; and now 
Hadju’s uniform, for the honor of which 
he fought, is the property of his heirs. 
Just where the honor of the uniform had 
been assisted by this violent death is not 
very clear. 


Sir John Falstaff, before the Battle of 
Shrewsbury, was confronted by this 
same question of honor. He catechized 
himself as follows: 


** Can honor set to a leg? no; or an arm? no; 
ot take away the grief of a wound? no..-- 
What is honor? a word. What is in that word 
honor? Whatis that honor? air .---Who hath it? 
he that died 0? Wednesday. Doth he feel it? no. 
Doth he hear it? no.” 


Even assuming that the honor of 
Hadju’s uniform is satisfied; that the 
honor of the superior officer is satisfied ; 
that the honor of the regiment, the flag, 
and the country is satisfied; the fact 
remains that Hadju is suffering from 
the disability of being dead. Perhaps, as 
Jack Falstaff allowed, Hadju has honor. 
He died 0” Wednesday. 


> ¥ * 


CHEY say that Billy Sunday, the ex- 

baseballist evangelist, took $35,000 
out of Pittsburgh for one week’s exhorta- 
tion of the sinful. This is more than 
he would have got by jumping to the 
Federal League. It is more than most 
people got, during the same week, by 
exhortation, silent prayer, work, theft, 
ot writing moving-picture scenarios. It 
is more money than could have been 
taken out of some cities, even where sin 
is worse, if not sootier, than in Pitts- 
burgh. 


Some will envy Billy Sunday; some 
will call him by ugly names—“ grafter,” 
“swindler,” and the like; some will say 
that evangelistic work that pays such a 
big percentage to the evangelist ought 
to be declared monopolistic and in res- 
traint of religion. But it must not be 
forgotten that a great burden has been 
lifted from the cosmopolite soul of Pitts- 
burgh. 


In brief, Pittsburghers have just shed 
$35,000 worth of sin; chucked it, you 
might say, into the catcher’s mitt of 
Billy Sunday. And who will deny that 
a bath, whether the bath be moral or 
=" is not worth to Pittsburgh all it 
costs 


CHE play-censor of London, diligently 
at work in the interest of morality, 
lays a heavy hand upon an idea that 
was to be exceedingly snappy. In a 
drama called “La Reve” an actress was 
to make her appearance before the 
audience in that intimate garment affec- 
tionately known as a “nightie.” The 
censor did not prohibit the robe de nuit. 
He did worse. He warned the author that 
the actress must “wear a thick night- 
dress”—preferably stout wool. Of course 
this kills the show, which was written 
around a different sort of garment. 


Who wants to pay two dollars to 
see a beautiful young woman amble 
about the stage in a costume which 
displays only her plentiful lack of 
dramatic talent? 


> ¥ > 


EVERYTHING has its opposite. 
Heat: cold. Love: hate. Sweet: 
bitter. Humor: Gridiron Club dinners. 
Every now and then the hard-worked 
newspaper men of Washington get 
together and try to throw off the cark- 
ing cares of State. They are as honest 
and well-meaning as any body of men 
in the land; and it is not their fault that 
they are not collectively funny. It is 
said that after a Gridiron Club frolic the 
waiters are plunged into deep gloom for 
a whole week, and some of the more 
sensitive among them have been known 
to break down and cry, as though 
attending a funeral. 


This is not because the newspaper 
fraternity, individually, is lacking in wit 
and humor. It is because the law of 
compensation decrees that those who are 
quick-witted and humorous as a business 
should be stupid and gloomy in private; 
that the comedian, off-stage, should wear 
a sober visage; that the learned jurist, 
free from the irk of the bench, should 
lean toward the tango and the cabaret. 

¥ ® * 

HE Arch-Fiend has sapped, mined, 
and entered the stronghold of the 
upright, and it is high time for the 
virtuous to pack their trunks and quit 
Zion City, Illinois. The late Alexander 
Dowie founded Zion City, a sinless and 
smokeless community. The vile weed, 
as long as John Alexander’s memory was 
green, could be puffed, snuffed, or 
chewed only at the risk of condign pun- 
ishment. But the Supreme urt of 
Illinois, acting in behalf of the Devil, has 
ordered the use of tobacco to be permitted 
in Zion. It is a mercy that John Alex- 
ander is not alive to see this woeful day, 
— this day when Virtue goes out and the 

Cuspidor comes in. . Freeman Tilden. 
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US HUMANS. 


r (1 4) lao sort o’ folk are we, 

The world an’ you, an’ me? 
We say we’re this an’ that— 
We’ve got the answer pat. 


We puff, an’ swell with pride, 
An’ put on lots o’ side, 

For we’re the human race— 
We boss th’ whole darn place. 


We work th’ horse to death; 
Th’ cow can’t catch her breath; 
We misuse dogs an’ cats, 

An’ lam the ol’ mule’s slats. 





But just fer fun, some day, 
Hike down the main highway, 
An’ rubber ’round an’ see 

Th’ sort o’ folk we be. 


At first you’ll laugh out loud 
To see ’em shove an’ crowd, 
An’ then you'll heave a sigh 
Fer things which wander by. 


An’ when you ’ve seen enough 
Of all this human stuff, 
You’ll wonder where in sin 
The human part comes in. 
Stuart Stanton Taber. 


te 
FATE OF THE BLEACHERITE. 


\ ees there was an old-timer who 
always sat on the bleachers. He 
dated from the days of Joe Start and 
the underhand pitch. No sun was 
ever too hot for him. He would 
simply remove his collar, sit on the 
planks, and sizzle. He never paid 
more than twenty-five cents to see a 
game, and what he did n’t know about 
baseball was n’t worth absorbing. 






He knew the “ Well, well, well” man 
like a twin brother, and he was inti- 
mately acquainted with the old-time 
rooter who always said. “Hi! Hi!” 
He, himself, kept up a perfect fusil- 
lade of advice, censure, and biting sar- 
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Each box contains twenty 5 cent 
packages. They stay fresh until used. 
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casm. No player on either the home 
or the visiting team was ever safe in 
his presence. He was absolutely merciless. His 


Shafts of wit cut to the bone. 


hen one spring they moved the twenty-five- 
cent seats away out in the left field, where it 
Was possible to see the home plate only through 
a pair of opera-glasses. As to shouting advice to 
the players at the bat, as in the old bleacher 
days, it was easier to send them telegrams. It 
took the old-timer just about two innings to realize 
that it made no difference whether he boosted or 
knocked. The umpire was a little blue dot on 
the far horizon. 


It broke the old-timer’s heart. He left the 
dall-ground never to return, and, striding in the 
direction of a public park, threw himself des- 
perately into a game of croquet, with other back- 
numbers. — 


DEFIANT DEFINITIONS. 


i History’s five-and-ten-cent stores. 


Bygiengeew- are my prejudices; prejudices 


are your convictions. 


F Nae > sca was invented so that men without 
ideas of their own might earn a living 
teaching Greek history. 


B hee French have no feminine for the word 
“thinker” —/e penseur. But there is a per- 
fectly good feminine for the causeur, the talker. 


eo is a novel that Aas happened; fiction 

is a history that may happen; but life is 
better than either, for life is an historical novel 
that 7s happening. 
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1 ppt is the self-love that keeps a man from 
noticing that we are laughing at him. Pride 
is the vanity that keeps him from doing anything 
laughable. 
FELINE CONTRARINESS. 
FN ge tigs on — “Scat” 
for your Angora. 
OsBoRNE.—I know it does; but the animal is 
so infernally contrary that she would n’t come 
to us if we called her by any other name. 


seems a Strange name 


WAIVING IMMUNITY. 
in FATHER (breaking in on noisy children). 
—Who’'s making all the noise here, Emerson? 
Son. —It’s a symposium, dad! 


H'° laughs best who laughs when the laugh 
is on him. 














































. Ove To a TootHaRUst. 
While bristles left there were upon 


Pp Cc a rs The toothbrush, getting soft as butter, 
| 


We used it till they were all gone, 
And now it is a paper-cutter. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
“A scowling look is alto- 
gether unnatural.” 
All the features of Pears’ 
Soap are pleasing. A natu- 
rally good soap for the 


complexion. 
Sold by the cake and in boxes. 


AVOIDING OFFENSE. 


The man glared at the telephone. 
He would fain relieve his mind, but 
there were ladies present. 

“Why,” he at length exclaimed, 
ingenuously, “should I say ‘hello’ 
when the reverse is true?” — Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 


tr was the morning of the Sabbath. As Sanay was making his way 
homeward after attending kirk, the minister happened to overtake him. “Eh,” 


said Sandy, “that was a powerful discoorse on ‘Thrift’ ye preached this 
morning.” 

The minister smiled benignly. 
was his gratified reply. 

“Profit!” exclaimed Sandy. 
into the plate wi’out a thought but for yer providential words. 


fourpence there and then.” —Zxchange. 


“A’m glad ye were able to profit by ii.” 


“Why, mon, I would ha’ put my saxpence 
They saved me 


ConsTABLE.—Come along; you've got to have a bath. 
Tramp.—A barf! What, wiv water ? 
ConsSTABLE.— Yes, of course. 

Tramp.—Then kill me right ’ere.— Punch. 








SHE ORDERED CLAM CHOWDER. 


Lapy.—Once, last summer, I saw some boys “treading for clams,” as they 
called it. ‘They were very dirty-looking boys; thev were barefooted—feet 
unwashed, most likely—and they were walking through the mud at low tide. | 
When they felt a clam at their feet, they pulled it out with their toes, It 
just made me sick. I hope your clams are not caught that way. 

Walter.—Of course not, ma’am! ‘The man wot furnishes clams to this 
restaurant fishes for ’em with a silver spoon.— Axchange. 





“Wat became of. that fellow Tweedly?” “Oh, he opened a shop.” 
“Doing well?” ‘No—doing time. He was caught in the act.”—/unch. 
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Tue bride was overwhelmingly pleased with the progress she was making | 
in cooking, and hubby was always so encouraging and so kind in making 
excuses if by any chance she did make a mistake when guests were present. 
This same opinion of her forbearing husband might have continued indefinitely 
had she not inadvertently made use of a bit of slang. Noticing that Harry 
was a trifle downcast when the dinner was about half over she exclaimed, | 
gaylv: “Cheer up, Harry, the worst is yet to come!” 

Her husband glanced up quickly and, with a despairing look, inquired: 
‘What! have you made a pie?” — Argonaut. 





For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a mil 
lion in the past thirtyefour years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley 
For full particulars write 


Institutes only. 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


7 City, Okla., Salt Lake City, Utab, 
18 N. Stiles St. Seattle, Wash. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
(Guatemala City. 
Guatemala. 
Puebla, Mexico. 
London, England. 


Dwight, I. 
Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Crab Oreh iy. 812 N. Broad St. 
Portiond. Bo Mittsbureh, Pa. 

Ticngge 246 F ‘ 
Greensboro, N. C. 4246 Fifth ave 


Columbia, 8. C. 
Columbus, Ohio. Dallas, Texas. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Marsh-Strong Ridg. 
San Franeiseo, Calif. 
Douglas Hidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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SEEDY Boarprer.—Haw! You—haw—may not believe it, 
don’t you know, Polly, but I was born with a—haw—silvah spoon 
in my mouth. 

PoLLy.—Well, fancy ! 
like that on purpose.— Sydney Bulletin. 


An’ me an’ mother thought you spoke 





Every lover of a good cocktail should insist that 
Abbott's Bitters be nsed in making it: insures your get- 
ting the very best. ©. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
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“SHE ’s as pretty as a picture,” said the young man. “Yes,” replied the 
young woman, with a glance at her rival’s complexion, “and hand-painted, too.” 
— Houston Post. 








HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


82, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street. 
Brarcu Warknovuse: 20 Beekman 


Hr.—Since you lost that bet, I 
think I can claim the forfeit. 

SHe.—I really don’t know what 
you mean; and, besides, some one 


? 
Street,; New Yorn. , 
might see us.— Yale Record. 





All kinds of Paper made to order. 
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WEAKEST Coe. 


“‘What’s most liable to get broke 
about your automobile?” 


“ The owner,” replied Mr. Chuggins. R H | a U MATISM 2 
— Washington Star. 
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The 
Underwood 


Added new meanings 
to the word 


Typewriter 


Visibility, Speed, 
Accuracy, Stability 








Underwood 





“The Machine You Will 
Eventually Buy” 














CoMPARISON. 


‘*[’m glad I’m not a Congressman,”’ 
Said Muggleton McGee. 

‘The toil which for each day I plan 
Is quite enough for me. 

Up to my desk at morn I sit, 
At noon my lunch I take, 

And then until it’s time to quit 
I bravely stay awake. 


‘A Congressman may never know 
Just when for work he’s due. 

He dares not falter or be slow, 
His joys are very few. 

Co make a speech he studies hard. 
When he has shown his skill, 

They say, ‘Reel off another yard; 
There ’s yet more time to kill!’”’ 

— Washington Star. 


REBUKE. 

The big man with the I-know-it-all 
expression sneeringly watched the little 
man who was eating from a sack of 
peanuts. ; 

“Down where I come from we use 
peanuts to fatten hogs,” remarked the 
big man. 

“That so?” asked the little man. 
“Here, have some.” — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. . 


n’s 
k—FREE, Green's N Co, 
68 Wall 8t., Rochester, N. ¥. 





THE Ear.y Birpb. 


“Did you come out-well on Christ- 
mas, Willie?” asked the Sunday-school 
teacher. ‘ 

“Yes’m. I got more than any of my 
brothers and sisters,” replied Willie, 
jubilantly. ; 

“Indeed ? How did that happen?” 

“I got up two hours before they 
did.” — Exchange. 


“I pon’r know what I would have 
done if it hadn’t been for you!” ex- 
claimed the discharged prisoner. 

You’d have done time,” was the 
dry comment of his attorney. — 
Voukers Statesman. 





W ANTED.—Boys or Girls; Good 
Live Ones, to handle a grow- 
ing. weekly, illustrated paper on com- 
Mision basis. eliveries only once 





a week, and $5 can be earned easily ; | 


‘1 spare time, too. Address, 


| restaurant. 


| raconteur. 


“In my part of Ireland,” he tells, “there was a noisy Scotchman whose 
| abuse of everything that was Irish riled the neighbors. 
refrained from bragging about Scotland, and we decided to wait until he 
should be guilty of that indiscretion before acting drastically. 


came at last. 
Irish spuds, and ended up by saying: 


milk and honey.’ 





| us over with his canny eye.” 


| 
| auld.’”— Argonaut. 
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Me or you? — Punch. 





25 cts. in stamps. 


| SCOTLAND FOREVER! 

John Butler Yeats, who paints portraits and, incidentally, is the father of 
William Butler Yeats, the Irish poet, is a regular patron at a certain New York 
Among the Aaditués of this place he has acquired a reputation as a 


He had been swearing at the Irish peat fires, the Irish rain, the 


““* Hoot, mon, Scotland was verra deeferent! 
Well, we went for him. 
known to be a barren waste inhabited by starvelings, and the Biblical quotation 
|he had used could not have been more outrageously misapplied. 


| “* Ye’re wrang,’ he said, ‘and I can prove it. 
| and maybe honey, a’ the time that I wis there. 
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CONSTABLE (regulating ’bus traffic).—Higher up, there! 
INDIGNANT WORKMAN (futting up signboard).—’Ere! 
this job? 


° | 
Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott's Bitters is made | 
more delightful and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, | 
C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONSOLATION. 
DISGUSTED SPORTSMAN. — Missed 
again! I can’t hit a thing. I'll have 
to give it up. 
STALKER.—Oh, I wadna do that! 
Ye canna hit them, but ye hae a fine 
style, whateffer.— Punch. 


At first, however, he 
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It was a land flowing with 
Scotland, we pointed out, was |_ 





No CHANGE. 

Jor.—Noticed any change in the 
railroad sandwiches they are handing 
out now? 
Jack.—No. Why? 
Jor.—Well, I see a prize has been 
won bv a Belgian inventor in Italy for 
artificial leather made of cotton 
which is said to be as durable and 
elastic as the genuine one. — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


He looked | 


Scotland flowed wi’ milk, 
I left when I wis ten months | 
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AN EXPENSIVE THIRST. 

“My husband sees pink elephants 
when he drinks.” 

“Mine has a worse delusion than 
that. He sees green dogs. It’s expen- 
sive, too.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“Why, he goes and buys licenses 
for ’em.”—JZ. O. 


FOR MEN 





| 


OF BRAINS 


* BLANC is a devoted, conscientious, 
and considerate husband, I under- 
stand.” 

“Yes, whenever he is going to be 
home to dinner he always notifies his 
wife beforehand.” — Chicago Tribune. 
Higher up! 


Who's doing T 
ho’s doing There’s a bur- 


whispered the 


“GET UP, get up! 
glar in the house,” 
penniless poet’s wife. 

“What of it? Let him find out his 
mistake for himself.”—Ziverpfool Mer- 
| cury. 





For Home ConsuMPTION. 


The parents of John, aged five, were | 
going to have company, a Mr. L., who | 
is knowm to be a total abstainer, and 
who thinks it deplorable that anyone | 


‘| should have liquor in the house. 


“ Now, John,” said his mother, | 
‘don’t tell Mr. L. that papa had beer 
in the house this summer.” 

“T won't, mother,” replied John. | 
“He might want some of it.” —| 
Indianapolis News. | 

| 





HER PREFERENCE. | 


Before the ‘fire, Christmas eve, two | 
old maids were planning for the holi- | 
day. 

“Sister Molly,” said the younger, | 
“would a long stocking hold all 
you ’d want for a Christmas gift ?” 
| ‘No, Elvira,” ‘answered the elder, 

“but a pair of socks would.”— Pii/a- | 
delphia Public Ledger. 








Two Goop ONEs. | 


There are two reasons why some | 
people don’t mind their own business. 
One is that they have n’t any mind, the 


Weekly, Dept. C, care of PUCK, other is that they have n’t any business. 


New York City. 


— Harvard Lampoon. 


‘SPARE my blushes,” “Good gracious!” he replied. “Can 


she pleaded. 


you still blush? Where have you been living these past few years?” — 
Chicago Record- Herald. 











you may select. 


and number of PUCK in which it appeared. 


A fine selection for Holiday, Wedding, or Birthday Gifts. 


HE ORIGINAL DRAWING of any illus- 
tration that appears in PUCK is for sale. 
These drawings are from three to four times as 
large as the printed reproductions. 
Prices vary from $5.00 up, according to 
the character of the subject, and will be 
about one-third of the original price paid 
nee £ tt ££ .F F208 £9 
We will gladly quote price on any one which 


Refer to it by giving page 


The price includes express charges. 





Address Puck Publishing Corporation, 301 Lafayette St., New York. 
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BORN THAT WAY. 
COUNSEL FOR PRISONER.— Don't be in the least alarmed, my dear sir. ‘The Jury is bound to disagree! 
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